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sharp, sudden, and unexpected crisis brought home to them all their mi
collective responsibility.                                                                   Age 58-59
Complaints now  centred upon the  "military conversations"
and some Ministers realised for the first time that they were taking
place.    They were bound to take place.   No Government could
have  done its  duty, when faced with the possibility of war,
if it had not taken steps to see that a plan was concerted with
its probable ally.   Asquith of course was aware of and sanctioned
all the conversations that took place while he was Prime Minister.
But he was also aware of the danger that zealous soldiers, like
the late Sir Henry Wilson, would overstep the line between hypoth-
esis and fact and in the guise of strategy commit Government and
Parliament to a policy which lay outside their instructions.   More
than once he issued warnings1 to both War Office and Foreign
Office on this subject, but no precautions could altogether avoid
this danger.   If co-operation between British and French was the
most probable military hypothesis, as undoubtedly it was, in
those years, any hypothetical disposition of forces on that basis
incurred the danger that one or other of the parties would feel
aggrieved, if, when the time came, its partner claimed freedom of
action or freedom to stand out.   All that could be done on our
side was to keep repeating that all plans were hypothetical and
that nothing could be guaranteed before the event, and Asquith
insisted on this being reiterated, but the mere fact that the two
nations had constantly to consider the hypothesis of war in common
increased the probability that, when the time came, they would
act together.
The objectors to the " Conversations " were undoubtedly right
in laying stress on this danger, but as Sir Edward Grey pointed
out, it was impossible to suspend them in the circumstances in
which the Government found itself in the summer and autumn
of 1911, In the October Cabinets there were warmer debates on this
subject than on almost any other since the Government was formed,
but Asquith could do no more than promise to keep his colleagues
carefully informed, and with this the objectors had to be content
for the time being. Whatever ground for complaint there may have ^
been in the previous years, there can be no question that from this
time onwards all Ministers were fully aware that in times of crisis
there would be and must be a close interchange of views between
the British and the French military authorities,
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